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KNOWLEDGE BASIC TO PRACTICE IN CHILDREN’S FIELD® 


Marian B. Nicholson 
Director, Los Angeles District Office 


Children’s Home Society of California 


Wu ETHER our responsible relation, as professional 
people, is to individual children, to social agencies, to 
education for social work or to research, this question 
has undoubtedly been raised because of the extent 
and the richness of material about children produced 
during the past fifty years, and the necessity for 
choosing from it what is relevant to the performance 
of our own tasks with and for children. Research into 
problems of practice frequently inquires whether 
known facts and scientific formulations about chil- 
dren are being taken into sufficient account. Pro- 
fessional education for the children’s field, struggling 
with a crowded curriculum and brief time for teach- 
ing it, is concerned with selecting the most important 
knowledge specific to this field. Practitioners are 
faced with the realization that their responsibilities 
to children require some acquaintance with the fields 
of nutrition, psychometric testing, child psychiatry, 
child development and other areas of knowledge 
about children, as well as grounding in the knowledge 
which social work with children has itself produced. 

It is impossible to raise a question about the con- 
tent of knowledge basic to practice in a profession 
responsible for dealing with human beings without 
also raising questions concerning the relation be- 
tween principles developed in one field and their use 
by workers in another field. Modern psychological, 
biological and social sciences are relatively new, but 
if we examine their development we discover two 
interesting facts. One is that the tremendous ac- 
cumulation of data in some of the social science 
fields has not been accompanied by a formulation of 
principles; while in other and newer fields, such as 
psychiatry, development has been extremely rapid. 
The second fact is that workers in fields which have 
developed principles and formulations of significance 
have made use of material from other disciplines, 
often from disciplines which do not deal with human 
beings, notably material from biology, chemistry and 
physics. The development of the space-time formula- 
tion in physics, for instance, has been followed up by 
workers in other fields who have used it creatively in 
establishing the importance of looking for relation- 
ships among their data. The formulation of “the 

* Presented at League’s program, National Conference of Social 
Work, 1949. Publication had been deferred in the hope of using as 
part of a pamphlet which did not materialize. 
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What specific additional knowledge must we have to 
plan for and work with children is a question crucial 
to the development of professional social work. 


individual as a whole,” developed notably in bio- 
logical systems, has thrown new light on data in 
psychiatry and in child development. 

Relationships between modern fields of knowledge 
are actually very close. Perpetual borrowing, using 
and adapting material from other disciplines goes on 
in most professional fields. Indeed it is characteristic 
of our time that, more and more, scientific knowledge 
tends to become a single possession of men of science, 
not in terms of data, which remain peculiar to a field 
and which are too numerous and diverse to be known 
completely by anyone, but in terms of formulations 
and creative interrelations. Not only borrowing of 
formulations but active collaboration in formulating 
principles is now being undertaken between practi- 
tioners of separate disciplines, as, for instance, that 
between psychoanalysts and anthropologists, and 
that between psychiatrists and pediatricians. 

Borrowing and using goes on in our own field. A 
recognized characteristic of social work is that a con- 
siderable part of its content is derived from other 
disciplines: psychiatry, medicine, economics, political 
science, and so on. However, here, as well as in any 
other field, important questions with reference to the 
use of borrowed content have yet to be answered for 
both practice and professional education: What is a 
responsible, scientific use of material developed in 
another discipline? Since such knowledge cannot be 
simply “learned” and “applied” —we know too much 
about scientific method to think any longer that this 
can be done—and since, being laymen in other fields, 
we cannot test such knowledge on its own ground, 
how can we choose and test knowledge labeled psy- 
chiatric, ethnological or psychological? And what 
shall we do about the fact that in each professional 
field there are “schools of thought” ?—deep differ- 
ences as to the weighing of data, as to emphasis and 
formulations. 

We are not without some guidance here. It is 
widely recognized now that the validity of using 
borrowed material does not depend wholly upon 
whether what is borrowed is scientific; there is also 
the matter of whether its use is itself scientific; and 
this insight largely erases the assumed difference 
between ‘“‘pure” and “applied” science. We know 
that formulations are purely symbolic, having no 
significance in themselves apart from further use by 
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other individuals. Bodies of knowledge are made up 
of generalizations from the experiences of human 
beings in observing certain processes and in describ- 
ing or inferring their relations; and these generaliza- 
tions, if they are to be useful to other human beings, 
have to be translated into the seeing, the hearing, the 
intuitions, of those who attempt to understand and 
to use them. 

So much for borrowing. Social work possesses also 
a body of knowledge peculiar to itself which it has 
produced out of a creative relation to its own tasks in 
its own settings, and out of experience with the proc- 
esses set up and maintained between social workers 
and clients. But, curiously enough, it almost seems 
as though we have more difficulty in believing and 
using the formulations which we ourselves have 
stated than in using material from other sources, 
especially from psychiatry and from psychoanalysis. 
Yet this is our field, a field in which unique relation- 
ships among human beings are observable; in which 
important processes which deeply influence individ- 
uals can be set going, studied, learned from, and 
modified. We can assert that we have learned some- 
thing, but, on the whole, we have tended to under- 
estimate both what we have learned and the poten- 
tialities of our own field for learning and discovery. 

Perhaps we should now restate the question: 
What do we need to know about children in order to plan 
for them and to work with them in social work settings? 
Everything known about using and acquiring knowl- 
edge makes it necessary for us to begin with the 
process in which we are engaged, to state the con- 
flicting situations we are anxious to resolve, the 
choices we have and the means at our disposal. The 
knowledge which may be formulated out of experi- 
ence in doing this will be ours, whether it be knowl- 
edge borrowed and tested anew in our own practice, 
or knowledge newly and freshly discovered. We need 
to turn, therefore, to a consideration of the responsi- 
bilities for and with children which are carried in the 
child welfare field. 


The Child Welfare Field 


Social work with children is undertaken in a diver- 
sity of settings, some of these wholly within the field 
of social work, some administered by other profes- 
sions. The field of child welfare overlaps family 
service and medical and psychiatric social work 
where direct services to children are involved. It 
includes educational and recreational services pro- 
vided by group work agencies, also health services 
to children in the fields of medicine, nursing and 
dentistry which are often administered by these pro- 
fessions. Services to delinquent children are provided 
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in numerous settings operated by courts, youth 
authorities, training schools, and so on. Dependent 
children are cared for in foster homes or in institu- 
tions and are placed in adoption homes. 

Of all these services, foster home placing has 
always been peculiarly related to social work. Some 
institutions are now conducted by social agencies, 
and now some adoption agencies are conducted as 
social agencies, that is, are focused upon the needs 
and the requirements of children; but foster home 
placing has always been the child of social work and 
is unique to the field. 

Even though social work’s responsibilities for 
children are so diverse and its interests in children so 
broad, it is clear that it does not operate with respect 
to all children called delinquent, and does not offer 
care to all children without homes. We realize that 
we share concern for children with many other groups 
in a community (schools, courts, departments of pub- 
lic health, and so on), and we are more willing than 
once we were to admit that this is true, and to define 
our activity for children with reference to the services 
we offer, the problems which are brought to us and the 
skills we possess in offering and in giving service. 

As we consider the knowledge about children 
which it is necessary for us to possess and use in 
facilitating these services (whether we are borrowing 
it or whether we are creating it), it might be well to 
center our thoughts about the area of child-placing. 

First, this area is unique, as we have seen, in that it is adminis- 
tered by social work itself. Second, many activities with children 
which are characteristic of other settings are also included in child- 
placing, such as counseling with parents and helping children to 
use medical care or psychiatric treatment. Third, it involves the 
accumulation, the interpretation and the use of material about 
children produced by a variety of professional groups: reports on a 
child’s school progress, results of psychometric tests, information 
about his health situation and needs, analyses of his legal status, 
and so on. Fourth, it involves an administrative relation to doctors, 
to dentists, to nurses, to psychiatrists, to psychologists, and so on, 
who may provide parts of the total care for which the social agency 
is finally responsible. 


Placing Involves Children, Parents, Foster Parents 


A child-placing agency can perhaps best be con- 
sidered as a group of interconnecting processes in- 
volving agency, the child himself, his parents or 
relatives, foster parents, and various professional 
individuals who share his care. The balance is always 
an extremely delicate one, since it has to do with 
constantly moving factors: the purposes of parents, 
the growth of children, the durability of foster 
parents, the community’s willingness to stand behind 
the program. It is out of the analysis of these proc- 
esses, of what we ourselves put into them and of 
what we see other individuals concerned put into 
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them, that we have wrested our most significant 
knowledge about children. 

It is obvious that considerable material about 
children has been borrowed, used, tested, and re- 
formulated here. Social workers are peculiarly in- 
debted to psychoanalysis for factual data and for 
principles concerning the early experiences of chil- 
dren with relation to mother and father, concerning 
the learnings which typically come out of these 
experiences and are built into attitude, develop- 
mental pattern and psychosomatic symptom; and 
they have also taken freely from genetic psychology. 
It is also clear that a vast amount of new knowledge 
has been accumulated by caseworkers, based on 
experience with children separated from parents at 
various stages of their development. Nowhere else in 
all the literature about children (except, perhaps, in 
descriptions of the lost children of Europe), do we 
find such convincing pictures of children’s reactions 
to the loss of parental support and the natural mate- 
rial for growth. 

We should keep in mind the caseworker’s continu- 
ously flexible relation to child, to parent and to foster 
parent in carrying out the plan of moving a child 
from his natural setting into a substitute family. The 
requirement is laid upon the caseworker of being 
aware, at every step, of the part which he himself is 
asked to play, as well as of the responsibility which the 
other individuals involved must keep for themselves; 
and aware also of differences which change in one in- 
dividual makes in the movement of the others. Of all 
configurations of human relationships this is perhaps 
one of the most intricate. It is difficult to formulate 
what has been learned about children from it, since 
what we have learned always involves at least two 
processes: that between worker and child, and that 
between child and his present living situation or his 
past family life. But this we must attempt to do. We 
might begin with what has been learned about a 
child’s relation with his parents. 


Child Must Accept Placement 


When a parent, for whatever reason, has decided 
that he must place his child for a time, there is as yet 
no certainty that the child will allow himself to be 
placed. (Often enough we have tried to place him 
without his participation, and we know well that he 
can defeat us.) 

The parent discusses the plan with a caseworker who makes 
possible for him, at the very least, the comfort of realizing that this 
is an idea which a reasonable person might entertain, since the 
community has set up the service as one he has a right to use, if he 
wishes, under certain conditions. A process is here set in motion 
between parent and caseworker—a relationship which represents 
the two sides of a mutual undertaking involving planning, decid- 
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ing, thinking, feeling, considering, acting. The child is not present; 
he is not even the focus of all this, at first. The two are considering 
the parent’s problem in needing something for his child. When 
decision is actually reached, not only that the parent wishes to 
place the child, but that he is to be given to this agency for place- 
ment, only then is access to the child possible. 


Over and over again it is seen that children are 
able to take on and to use an offered service only 
when the adult with whom they are vitally related 
requests it for them, understands it, accepts it, and 
makes it right for the children to relate to it and to 
the adults who represent it. 

This does not necessarily mean that the child ac- 
cepts it at once or on this ground. 

Often he does not, but on the contrary must struggle against it, 
reject it or defy it. The caseworker expects that he may need to 
do so, and helps him to do it if he must. But if the decision is his 
parent’s and he knows it, then the child is not cut off from his 
roots. He is not utterly lost and unconnected with the whole of 
which he has been a part, and which he needs even if that whole 
has been a frustrating one or a rejecting one. 

His parent has made it possible for him to be 
launched into relationship with the new experience 
and with the people connected with it. 

This is the beginning of knowledge about parent- 
child relationships which caseworkers with children 
and with their parents have won. It is difficult to find 
words to carry our comprehension of the basic, or- 
ganic connection which we know so well in experi- 
ence. Perhaps it could be said this way: that children 
appear to live in relation to a whole made up of them- 
selves and their parents, a whole which alters accord- 
ing to their needs from day to day and from stage to 
stage of development, but which must be maintained 
in some form until they are finished with it. 

Therefore all parental functions are not taken over 
by the placing agency; the child’s need for connection 
and the parent’s ability to provide it are cherished 
and encouraged. Beyond this, the methods through 
which the connection is maintained make way for a 
child’s changing use of it as he enters new stages of 
growth and requires opportunity to be done with one 
way of using a parent, one aspect of his own out- 
grown self. 

But just as it is necessary to cherish and to enhance 
children’s dependence upon parents, it is necessary 
also to make way for another aspect of the life of 
these ambiguous creatures: their requirement to 
move away from dependence into independence and 
separation. For development is given in the organ- 
ism, and its direction is given. Social work has taken 
from psychoanalysis and from genetic psychology 
considerable material about the development of 
children which it has used freely for the enhance- 
ment of understanding of developmental stages, 
phenomena of regression and blocking, psychoso- 
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matic symptoms, and so on. Much of its own knowl- 


edge about growth needs, rhythms, requirements, 
stages, it has wrested out of experience in the unique 
relationship between workers and children. This 
knowledge is established upon the fact that children 
are relinquished for placement by their parents, and 
has developed around the responsibility for helping 
children meet the problems involved in becoming, 
and being, placed children. Whatever other problem 
with living children may have, the problem of being 
a placed child is an additional one which is always 
with him. 


Children as Clients—Even Very Young Ones 


We begin to know something about the processes 
through which a helping relationship can be set up 
and maintained with a child; something about the 
amount and the kind of responsibility on a worker’s 
part which children can use; and something about the 
freedom to carry their side of things which they must 
have. This use of an adult as helper is not precisely 
like a child’s use of parent in his development. It is 
not a natural relationship, but one which at first he 
came to accept because it was made necessary by his 
parent; and which later, in a real sense, he chose as 
his own. But it bears many resemblances to the 
parental relation. Children appear to use it, when 
they have accepted it and related to it, for the essen- 
tial support and comfort and sense of connection 
which belonged with parent and has been lost, in great 
part. There is no doubt that they use it also as they 
use parents for the disposition of worn-out, out- 
grown aspects of themselves and their earlier child- 
hood phases. Probably skill on the worker’s part lies 
largely in the use of a clear knowledge of what a child 
is doing when he needs to use his worker as recipient 
of a part of himself which he no longer needs, and to 
encourage the new part which he is just ready to 
affirm. And, on his side, the child can so use the case- 
worker freely because, unlike a parent, the worker is 
not confusing the child by his own need for out- 
growing and for development. 

But we need describe the relationship no further. 
The literature of casework contains a wealth of 
description, and each worker’s experience illustrates 
it again and again. The general knowledge which we 
possess concerning this relationship has been formu- 
lated in more than one way, and then has been re- 
turned to the process in the form of increased skillful- 
ness. But for the child, the relationship is not always 
comforting. There are surely times when the worker’s 
responses to him must seem singularly lacking in 
such humanly comprehensible qualities as annoy- 
ance, anger, impatience, quick affection, admiration, 
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and so on. In other words, the reality of the relation- 
ship is not an everyday reality built upon a certain 
equivalence of response. For this the child turns to 
the foster parents. 

In the boarding home the child finds an opportu- 
nity to grow in a little more obscurity and anonym- 
ity, although here, too, the worker follows with her 
knowledge about him. We should continue to think 
of the worker as a participant in a process with the 
parent and with the child, needing to be aware of 
movement in the child-parent relation also. Now she 
adds to the configuration a relationship with a foster 
mother which includes the latter’s quasi-parental 
relation with the child. We recognize again how 
difficult it is in practice to keep these relationships 
clear, to be responsible for what is put into them on 
the professional side, and to learn what can be learned 
about children’s use of foster homes and about the 
conditions under which children are able to put down 
roots again. 

The caseworker’s relation with the boarding 
mother is one which has a past and a future beyond 
the span of time in which a particular child makes 
use of the home. It is concerned not only with the 
child himself, but also with matters which have to do 
with the needs and anxieties and capacities which the 
boarding mother brings to the agency, as well as with 
her ability to learn how to care for children in co- 
operation with this agency. But once her connection 
with agency and with worker is stabilized, her obser- 
vation of children in her home adds to the case- 
worker’s observation a wealth of detail concerning 
the reaction of children to the loss of parental ties— 
the regressions, the aggressiveness, the hostility, the 
withdrawal which workers need to learn to recognize 
and evaluate and deal with. Here, too, can be seen 
a child’s first tentative approaches to a strange 
parent-person, his beginnings in taking up again the 
task of development. 

We should return, however, to the caseworker’s 
relation with children in order to consider an area of 
knowledge which can be borrowed and used to en- 
hance the relation. The material comes from the 
fields of anthropology and child development and 
concerns the peculiar characteristics of the thought 
of children which finds in the one field, analogy, and 
in the other, scientific formulation. 


Communication with Children 


It may be that a natural gift is required for com- 
munication with children. Certainly children do not 
admit to their confidence every adult who attempts 
to reach them. Or it may be that the open-sesame 
consists in the possession by some adults of what 
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most of us lose 1n passing out of childhood: a sense of 
magic relation with both inner forces and outer 
happenings which is characteristic of young children. 
However that may be, a caseworker with children 
needs to add to natural gift a knowledge of the special 
form of children’s thinking and imagining, and the 
typical modes of their expression and communication. 

With young children the need is probably not so 
much to communicate with adults as to express them- 
selves and to work over their experiences and their 
questions about the world. Indeed, when the capacity 
for communication has developed, and from then on 
into later childhood and adolescence, the purpose 
may be to hide rather than to reveal. But to the 
worker who is able to read the meaning of play and 
the use of bodily manifestations, the child’s activities 
tell the story of his problems with living and his 
attempts to struggle with them. 

The play of children is not difficult to understand 
if one knows its premises. The concepts of a young 
child are not logical, but neither are they illogical. 
They proceed from a relation to the world which is 
based upon an original identity with it from which 
he is gradually freeing himself. But as yet the inner 
and the outer are not well distinguished; thoughts 
and objects and events are not yet sorted out and 
recognized as subjective or objective; objects and 
events which produce in him the same feeling are 
considered to be the same. Thus his pattern of think- 
ing is completely foreign to adult modes of thought. 
If we say that young children are illogical, irrational, 
we only contrast them with ourselves and fail to 
realize the essential meaning of their experiencing, 
which is on another plane from ours and deserves 
description in terms less negative than these. 

A caseworker is taking a four-year-old to his first foster home. 
The child descends from the automobile but cannot move toward 
the house where the new experience awaits him. He sits on the 
curbing and begins to tear to pieces a fallen leaf. His caseworker 
sits beside him and is with him as he destroys leaf after leaf until 
he has quite finished; then he gets up and walks to the house. 

This child is stating his problem; he is finding 
materials which allow him to express his feeling, and, 
beyond that, actually to handle them by manipulat- 
ing the materials. He is finding it possible to control 
the world symbolically and thus to control the world 
inside him, to enhance his sense of power, to assure 
himself of safety and to reduce his fear. 

A twelve-year-old is talking with her worker about her parents’ 
plan to send her into a foster home. She is so full of trouble that 
she is unable to discuss either the plan or her own pain. Suddenly 
she notices a fish-vendor on the street as he cleans his fish for a 
housewife. The child says abruptly, “I hate that.” Her worker 
inquires, ““You mean the head being chopped off?” The child 
replies, ““Yes. I hate to see people fishing at the beach, too, when 
they draw the fish up out of the ocean.” The worker says, “I guess 
the fish is losing his home too.’’ The child replies, “Yes, that’s it.” 
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The first remark of this child did not represent 
communication of the real symbol associated with it. 

To communicate with children, the caseworker 
must know the body-language of illness and health, 
of excretion and urination, of physical development 
and its denial and blocking. He needs to learn the 
play-language and the presupposition according to 
which destroying an object, cherishing it, altering it, 
represents actual alteration of something without or 
within. He should know that “real” persons represent 
to children not only outer reality but figures sym- 
bolic of their own impulses, their own power, their 
own need for finding a principle of control for impulse. 


Children and Other Professional People 


A caseworker’s relation with a child usually in- 
cludes some experience in helping him use the services 
of a doctor, a dentist, a hospital, or a psychiatrist; or 
in helping him adjust to the requirements of some 
social institution such as a school or a court. Her re- 
lation with the child goes on within the structure of 
her relation and the relation of the agency to the 
professional people and to the institutions which 
they represent. Here we encounter yet another set of 
relationships of which the caseworker must learn to 
be a responsible part. In some settings the leadership 
rests with the other professional individual; in child- 
placing it must be taken by the caseworker, since the 
final decision concerning the child must be made by her. 

Each of these professional individuals has a stake 
in children, a concern for them, a technical contribu- 
tion to make. The caseworker, in finding and taking 
her place with reference to these contributions and in 
helping children to use them, needs to know some- 
thing about the professional fields themselves, and 
about how to use them for children. 

We might choose the situation of a child’s health 
problem as typical of this kind of child welfare task. 
Modern knowledge about illness in children is de- 
rived from professional experience in other fields 
besides that of medicine; it is knowledge concerning 
psychosomatic processes and relationships. This 
means that social work, which has as part of its 
content the same sources from which medicine draws 
knowledge, shares with medicine an experience in 
observing some of these psychosomatic relationships. 
It does not share medicine’s responsibility nor its 
technical equipment. On the other hand, social work 
has a unique experience in observing the inter- 
personal relationships out of which children fre- 
quently build up the tendencies to illness later seen 
by physicians in their psychosomatic significance. 

A caseworker in a medical setting may be responsible, for in- 
stance, for helping a child of four and his mother to accept and 
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use a long series of treatments for eczema in the child. Physician 
and social worker may agree that the illness represents, at least 
in part, the child’s response to frustration and rejection. Physician 
and social worker need to be clear, not only about the area of their 
shared knowledge, but about the responsibility of each and about 
the responsibility left with child and with mother. 


In the child-placing field the caseworker not only 
sees the results of a child’s responses to his life- 
situations, but also sees children responding under 
her very eyes to changes for which she is responsible. 
She sees children using illness to express frustration 
and fear and tendencies to regression and blocking. 
She also sees children use it for the fathering of ener- 
gies for growth and as a manifestation of capitulation 
to their own feeling-needs. In this field the case- 
worker shares with the physician, not only a situation 
of a child who is ill, his parent’s concern, and the re- 
sponsibilities of each professional person for con- 
tributing helpfully to the situation; but beyond this, 
shares with each professional person the responsibil- 
ity for deciding whether medical help is appropriate 
for this child and at this time. 

This is a heavy responsibility. It is only as that 
mythical figure, “the whole child,” is thrust aside, 
and as each individual learns to share general knowl- 
edge and to accept responsibility for particular 
knowledge and skill, that we shall learn how to work 
together for children. Certainly it is the ‘‘whole child” 
who goes to school, who is taken to the pediatrician 
or to the dentist or to the hospital or to the child- 
guidance clinic. He cannot be considered merely as a 
pupil or a case of measles or a behavior problem. But 


in all these situations in which he is related to a pro- 
fessional person, he is focused with all his being upon 
a particular situation—a specific thing which is 
happening to him—a concrete purpose which moves 
his parent or someone else, and which includes him. 
He is thus related to a certain demand of living, 
but related with all of him. Knowing this, the case- 
worker may be able to help him accept his necessity 
and use the available professional skill of doctor or 
dentist or psychiatrist. 

We have been thinking together about the re- 
sponsibilities of caseworkers in child-placing as 
representative of those which she carries in many of 
the settings in which services are offered to children 
and to their parents. We have been trying to outline 
some of the knowledge required of the caseworker 
carrying responsibilities for child-placing, and the 
knowledge which she borrows and which she creates 
for herself, for children, for social work. The knowl- 
edge necessary for working with and for children is 
extensive, and all of it goes back again into the par- 
ticular situation with individual children if it is useful 
knowledge, living knowledge; that is, it goes into the 
creation of skill. 

These responsibilities are heavy upon us all. Some- 
times when it seems to me as though the task is 
beyond any of us, I remember a remark once made 
by a wise Frenchman who lived, to be sure, in an era 
which seems to us less complex than our own. 

“The arts and sciences,” said Montaigne, “‘are not cast from a 
mold; they are shaped and polished little by little, here a dab and 
there a pat—as bears leisurely lick their cubs into shape.” 
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Agencies must not expect that Juvenile Courts will in- 
variably follow all their suggestions any more than the 
court should expect to retain jurisdiction over a child 
after awarding it to the agency. The writer illustrates 


what can happen when it is not clear who has custody 
and exactly what authority this conveys. 


In approaching this topic, it is necessary to think 
about what a Juvenile Court and a children’s agency 
should expect from each other, and also what each 
should not expect from the other.What we are con- 
cerned with is how children’s agencies and Juvenile 

*From a paper presented at a round table discussion of the 


Juvenile Court and the children’s agency at the League’s Southern 
Regional Conference, March, 1950. 
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Courts may work together most effectively in the 
interest of needy, specifically dependent and neg- 
lected children. There is no single pattern for this co- 
operative relationship. It varies from state to state, 
from community to community within a particular 
state, and even in the same community from time to 
time. While it is a problem which in the final analysis 
each community must solve for itself, the important 
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thing is that the responsible agencies and citizenry of 
each community be aware of the necessity for finding 
and maintaining a really workable solution. And 
whatever the particular answer may be, there are 
some broad principles involved which should be 
borne in mind. 

In the first place, it is important to bear in mind 
that a Juvenile Court and a children’s agency are 
separate and essentially different kinds of agencies. 
One is judicial, the other administrative, in function. 
I use the term administrative to include both public 
agencies and private agencies which operate by virtue 
of a charter or articles of incorporation. While hope- 
fully there will be mutuality of concern, mutual con- 
fidence, and co-operative endeavor in behalf of chil- 
dren, I think courts and agencies can work best 
together if they preserve their separate entities. In 
some communities it has been customary to view the 
agency as an arm of the court, and while this has 
sometimes seemed to work, it is in my opinion an 
unsound concept of the relationship. I suggest that 
while they need to work closely together, the court 
should not dictate to the agency nor should the 
agency attempt to dictate to the court. An agency 
bringing a matter before the court should expect no 
special privilege. It should have the same obligation 
as has a nonagency petitioner to substantiate its 
allegations. It may properly offer a plan and it can 
expect that the court will give consideration to its 
suggestions, but it cannot expect that the court will 
invariably follow them. Judicial decisions constitute 
a grave responsibility and that responsibility belongs 
to the judge. Agencies not only should not expect to 
make, in effect, judicial decisions; they should even 
resist, I believe, the tendency of some courts to dele- 
gate to them too much responsibility that is judicial 
in nature. 


Limits to Court’s Latitude 


A second major point is that the agency, as does 
any petitioner, has a right to expect the court to 
operate with careful attention to the procedural de- 
tails set up for it in the laws. Juvenile Courts exist 
only by virtue of statutes, and while generally such 
laws may be liberally construed so as best to carry 
out the intent of the legislature in making the court 
an effective instrument for dealing with custody 
questions, there are limits to that latitude. Certain 
procedural matters are vital to the court’s acquiring 
valid jurisdiction. Probably the most important is 
the requirement relating to service, that is, legal 
notice of the action, with respect to parents. These 
provisions vary, but whatever they are, they must be 
complied with or the court’s jurisdiction is invalid. 
Let me illustrate this point. 
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In one state, the law directs that a parent shall be 
served with a citation personally if he is within the 
state, or under certain circumstances, by registered 
mail; or if he cannot be located at all, then service 
may be by publication. The law provides that a 
parent may waive service by making a voluntary 
appearance in court. A few years ago a children’s 
agency accepted for boarding care the child of an un- 
married mother who later decided to give up the 
child for adoption, and the agency filed a petition in 
the Juvenile Court. The citation which was issued for 
the mother was returned by the sheriff endorsed 
“Personal service not possible. Not found within the 
county.” A few days later the mother came to the 
agency, willingly went to the court with the worker, 
the hearing was held, parental rights were terminated 
at the mother’s request and the child was committed 
to the agency to be placed for adoption. He was 
placed in an adoptive home. 

Some months later the child’s maternal aunt and 
her husband petitioned the Probate Court in the 
same county for adoption of the child, offering a con- 
sent signed by the mother, and the Probate Court 
granted the adoption. The aunt and uncle then de- 
manded that the agency give up the child to them 
and the agency refused. The aunt and uncle then filed 
an application for a writ of habeas corpus, which the 
agency contested, and the lower court ruled in favor 
of the agency. The decision was appealed. The 
Appellate Court reversed the lower court and ordered 
the child given to the aunt and uncle. In the Appel- 
late Court hearing, one issue was decisive, and that 
was whether the Juvenile Court’s jurisdiction had 
been properly established. It was a technical question 
and hinged on whether there had been service on the 
mother. 

The mother had voluntarily appeared in the 
Juvenile Court—that fact was never disputed, but it 
made no difference. The Court of Appeals had before 
it only the official records of the Juvenile Court. 
Those records contained the citation returned by the 
sheriff showing that personal service had not been 
made. The Juvenile Court clerk had failed to enter in 
the record the fact that the mother had waived serv- 
ice by a voluntary appearance in court, and since the 
rule is that a court speaks only through its journals, 
the legal effect of this omission was that there had 
never been service or a waiver of it. Therefore the 
Juvenile Court’s jurisdiction was defective and its 
custody order to the agency was void. Had the 
Juvenile Court’s jurisdiction been legally estab- 
lished, the decision would, of course, have been other- 
wise, since in that case the adoption order made by 
the Probate Court would have been void because the 

(Continued on page I+?) 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 
Day Care and Extended School Services 


MountinG evidence of increased employment of 
women to meet man-power needs in this period of 
mobilization for defense led to a small conference 
held on January 16 and 17, 1951, to consider policies 
and services required to safeguard children. The 
meeting was called jointly by the Federal Security 
Agency’s Office of Education and Children’s Bureau 
and was attended by sixteen engaged in public educa- 
tion, ten engaged in public welfare, and ten connected 
with voluntary agencies serving children and in re- 
lated fields of endeavor. Seven members of the Child 
Welfare League’s Advisory Committee on Day Care 
attended the conference. The deliberations of the 
Committee, developed with the staff leadership of 
Mrs. Dorothy H. Beers, and the White House Con- 
ference work group on part-time parents, as well as 
the experience of members of the conference in war- 
time child care programs, constituted an important 
foundation for the work of this meeting. The work of 
a Subcommittee on Planning Services for Children of 
Employed Mothers of the Interdepartmental Com- 
mittee on Children and Youth was heavily drawn on 
in preparation for the conference. 

Authoritative information concerning the man- 
power situation was given by H. Daniel Darling of 
the Bureau of Employment Security. It is clear that 
chief reliance for the four-million-person expansion of 
the labor force that will be required is on women, but 
official policy stresses that among women, chief 
reliance should be placed on those 35 years of age 
and over. 

The conference adopted strong recommendations 
against recruitment of mothers of young children to 
meet production needs. At the same time it recog- 
nized that decision regarding employment must be 
made by the mothers themselves, in the light of their 
own individual situations. Industry should be en- 
couraged to provide part-time shifts and otherwise 
to adapt schedules for those who carry the double 
burden of homemaking and wage-earning. An edu- 
cational campaign among employers, workers, em- 
ployment services and community agencies will be 
necessary to the application of these policies. 

It was recognized that both schools and commu- 
nity agencies would be needed to provide for children 
whose mothers are employed. Some members of the 
conference believed that Federal funds, should they 
become available, should be channeled through a 
single state agency, whether education or welfare, so 
that unified plans and the development of common 
standards for all services could be assured. The con- 
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ference, however, recommended that all Federal 
funds should be channeled to states through the 
Federal Security Agency; funds for services adminis- 
tered by educational systems, through state educa- 
tion agencies; and funds administered by welfare 
agencies, through state welfare departments. Such 
funds should be available, however, in the opinion of 
the conference, only when a joint plan had been 
developed in a state through the co-operation of edu- 
cation, welfare, and health agencies, when main- 
tenance of adequate standards was assured, and 
when the communities to which funds would be 
made available through the state agencies had, 
similarly, a comprehensive community plan. Should 
funds for community facilities and services in com- 
munities feeling the impact of the defense effort be 
made available by the Congress, as under the pending 
Housing and Home Finance Bill, and be entrusted 
through delegation to the Federal Security Agency 
for services of the kind needed for children whose 
mothers are employed, adoption of these policies as 
recommended by the conference would assure 
utilization of existing state and local resources, both 
official and voluntary. 

The conference envisioned a much broader range 
of services than those supported in part by Lanham 
Act funds under World War II. There is apparent a 
consensus that children under the age of three years 
ordinarily should be given individual rather than 
group care; that homemaker services as well as 
foster-family care constitute important resources; 
that advisory and counseling services should be 
fully available, both before the mother decides 
whether to enter employment and in connection 
with the administration of day care and extended 
school services. 

Many difficulties will be encountered in the de- 
velopment of the broadly conceived plan of action 
envisaged by the conference. Personnel shortages 
will be among the most serious, and ingenious ways 
of utilizing and supplementing well-trained and 
experienced leadership must be developed. It is 
fortunate that such an outline as that adopted by 
the conference is available at this early stage for the 
guidance of national and state agencies and local 
communities. 

That serious shortages in day care facilities existed 
before the need for defense mobilization became 
apparent makes our problem the more difficult and 
the more challenging. State and local agencies should 
not wait for Federal action, though Federal help will 
be required. Some states are already adding day care 
consultants to their child welfare staffs, to help com- 
munities in the development of their plans. Many 
state legislatures now in session will doubtless be 
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giving consideration to these and related problems. 
Child welfare funds made available under Title V of 
the Social Security Act were used in World War II 
to help in the planning of day care services, and may 
be used again, as well as in the operation of appro- 
priate services within the very limited amounts of 
money provided under this part of the Social 
Security Act. 

We cannot neglect this important part of our 
defense effort, for it is vital to the protection of our 
children and the future strength of our nation. 


KATHARINE F. LENROOoT 


Chief, Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration 
Federal Security Agency 


THE MARY E. BORETZ AWARD 


In response to the many inquiries that have come to the League 
regarding the Mary E. Boretz Award since tt was announced in the 
January issue, the following information is being published: 


The Subject Matter 

Problems of agency organization, administration, 
supervision and casework practice, findings of re- 
search studies of any of the following aspects of chil- 
dren’s services may appropriately be submitted: 

1. Casework services required because of dis- 
turbed parent-child relationships resulting in 
behavior disorders of children, neglect or abuse 
of children which call for help for children in 
their own homes. 

Casework services for children needing care 
away from their own homes, in institutions, in 
foster homes, in adoption. 

Casework services for children who need day 
care, 


The Length 


Manuscripts should be approximately 3000 to 6000 
words. Depending upon their length, selected articles 
will be published either in CH1LD WELFARE or as 
pamphlets. 

The Award Committee will be free to make some 
exceptions with respect to length if the content 
warrants such exceptional treatment. 


The Time 


Papers should be in the office of the Child Welfare 
League of America by 4pri/ 75. For this first year, it 
must be noted that should contributions be sub- 
mitted of sufficient consequence that selections are 
possible by May Ist, the awards will be presented at 
the League’s annual dinner at the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work. 
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New League Members 
Bureau of Child Welfare Services 


Department of Public Assistance 
Box 1189 

Boise, Idaho 

Miss Kathleen Wilson, Director 


Division of Child Welfare 

State Department of Public Welfare 
State Office Building 

Jackson, Mississippi 

Miss Sara P. Ricks, Director 


Children’s Bureau of Knoxville and Knox County 
400 West Hill Avenue 
Knoxville 4, Tennessee 


Miss Beatrice L. Garrett, Director 


Child and Family Service 
1610 Brazos Street 
Austin 21, Texas 


Miss Margaret L. Watt, Executive Secretary 


Child and Family Service, Inc. 
110 West Brambleton Avenue 
Norfolk 10, Virginia 


Mrs. Kathryn Ellis, Executive Director 


New Provisionals 


Central Baptist Children’s Home 

P. O. Box 117 

Lake Villa, Illinois 

L. B. Snider, Executive Director 
Sweetser Children’s Home 

50 Moody Street 

Saco, Maine 

Linwood L. Brown, Executive Director 
The Family and Children’s Service Society, Inc. 
40 Henry Street 

Binghamton, New York 

Perry J. Gangloff, General Secretary 


AVAILABLE FOR CIRCULATION 


Now available for circulation from the League’s 
lending library is a manual, “Helping Five to Ten 
Year Olds in a Day Care Center,” by Eleanor M. 
Hosley and Therese Bergmann of the Day Nursery 
Association of Cleveland, Ohio. This very helpful 
guide for day care centers caring for children of this 
age group discusses the function and setting of day 
care centers, as well as describing a program from 
early morning to evening. There are also sections on 
parents and helping individual children. 
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A BOARD MEMBER SPEAKS 


A Local Agency Board Helps Develop State Standards 


Clyde O. Carpenter, Jr. 


President, Children’s Bureau 


Knoxville, Tennessee 


“The program of child welfare is more than giving food and 
shelter. It is social engineering which lays the foundation for the 
future of our nation. This nation must help in the gradual develop- 
ment of social work from a salvage operation, picking up broken 
bits of humanity, to a far more constructive role. The long range 
view must be that child welfare is an investment in human welfare 
rather than an expense. 

“The first responsibility of a child-caring agency is the preven- 
tion of family breakdown and the conservation of a wholesome 
family life for children. Over and above all else the needs of the 
child must be the primary concern of all child-welfare programs. 


“There must be a deep and abiding concern that there be a home 
for every child and the love and security which a home provides. 
For the child who must receive foster care, there must be assurance 
of the greatest possible growth and development and the nearest 
substitute for his own home. 

“There must be courage to change, giving up old ways and tak- 
ing on new, for to progress, there must be change.” 


THe above paragraphs are quoted from the preface 
of the Minimum Requirements and Desirable Stand- 
ards for Child-Placing Agencies of the State of Ten- 
nessee. These paragraphs express the frame of mind 
of the thirty-five lay and professional citizens who 
were appointed in February, 1950, by the Commis- 
sioner of Welfare of the Tennessee State Department 
of Public Welfare for the purpose of recommending a 
set of standards to be used in approving or with- 
holding licenses for child-caring institutions, child- 
placing agencies and institutions, and maternity 
homes. 

For a number of years, there had been a law on the 
books of the state of Tennessee charging the Depart- 
ment with licensing responsibilities. Yet, up to this 
time, no definite written standards for any such 
agency or institution had been published. The need 
for definite written standards became increasingly 
clear and resulted in the appointment of an over-all 
committee which was broken down into three sub- 
committees on child-placing agencies, child-caring 
institutions, and maternity homes. This paper will 
deal primarily with the Subcommittee on Standards 
for Child-Placing Agencies. 

The President of the Board of the Children’s Bu- 
reau of Knoxville and Knox County was made chair- 
man of this Subcommittee and the executive was 
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named as consultant. This Subcommittee consisted 
of fifteen people in various walks of life including 
civic leaders, a county judge, two educators, several 
board members of child-placing agencies, and two 
professional social workers. Since February, 1950, 
there have been fifteen meetings of the Subcommittee 
and/or the over-all committee. Due to the wide dis- 
tances between the places of residence of the mem- 
bers of the Subcommittee, it was agreed that all com- 
mittee members would study standards from other 
states and make general recommendations to the 
chairman and the consultant, who would put them 
together into a working draft for use of the com- 
mittee at its next meeting. The chairman of the Sub- 
committee asked the Case Committee of his own 
agency and all the agency committee chairmen to 
work on this project and to accept the responsibility 
for recommendations of standards. 

The Board of Directors of the Knoxville Children’s 
Bureau accepted this responsibility and did an excel- 
lent job. Many, many hours were spent and the 
result was not only helpful to the agency, itself, but 
it was a distinct contribution to better child welfare 
services in the state. 

First, the Case Committee studied its own agency 
and set up standards that it would like to meet and 
could meet within a reasonable length of time. Then 
the Committee members studied licensing standards 
from nineteen other states to see how they applied to 
the situation in Tennessee. 

In all, approximately twelve Case Committee 
meetings were held and a set of recommendations was 
finally agreed upon. The standards suggested were 
not based on what the Knoxville Children’s Bureau 
was doing but what the board members thought the 
agency should do. The theme throughout their dis- 
cussions and work was to give the best possible 
service to children. This meant changing some 
policies of the board, the system of records, and 
amending the Constitution. 

As an example of such changes, after standards 
had been approved by the local board’s Case Com- 
mittee and the State Subcommittee, study was made 
by the local board and the executive as to where the 
local agency did not meet these standards. There 
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were several minor changes, as well as three major 
changes and additions that would have to be made. 
It was found by the local board that their own con- 
stitution and by-laws did not require rotation. The 
constitution and by-laws have since been changed to 
meet this requirement. 

The local Case Committee’s draft of standards was 
submitted to the State Subcommittee for its con- 
sideration. The State Subcommittee met to discuss 
these standards on several different occasions, draft- 
ing and redrafting the wording but essentially accept- 
ing the work of the local board. 

Besides the contribution made to the state, the 
local agency itself and its board members benefited 

this study: 


. Obtained a better working knowledge of the conditions of 
their own agency. 

. This knowledge made every board member aware of the 
necessity for improvement. 

. It gave the local board members a greater interest in their 
own agency and the result of the agency’s work. 


. It created a desire on the part of the individual board mem- 


bers to strive for improvement and to meet the standards 
recommended. 


. It led to improvement in the work of the agency, the policies 
being outlined more fully, and to the closer coordination of 
the board and its committee with the work of the agency. 


. The individual board members recognized and accepted for 
the first time their full responsibility as board members. 


. It brought forth the necessary strict co-operation between the 
board and the executive and the staff, and set forth to the 
board members the dividing line between the responsibilities 
of each section. 

. The board recognized the necessity for true leadership in the 
executive and realized that the executive was furnishing that 
type of leadership, but that the board had certain functions 
that could not and should not be accepted by the executive 
or expected from the executive. 


The local board, in drawing up the duties of a 
board, realized its responsibility as shown in the fol- 
lowing quotation from the standards: 


. To employ a well-qualified executive. 

. To assume joint responsibility with the executive for deter- 
mining the general policies for the agency. Boards and 
executives must co-operate in all matters, each realizing their 
own functions and duties. 


c. To review the agency’s work and policies periodically. 


. To secure adequate financial support (fund raising must not 
be the duty of the professional staff). Approved methods of 
fund raising are an essential factor in good community rela- 
tions. 


. To interpret the agency’s work to the community. The com- 
munity in which an agency works deserves to know of the 
accomplishments and the needs of the agency and the chil- 
dren. The interpretation to a community is important, not 
only for fund-raising purposes, but to educate the people on 
the needs of a well-rounded social welfare program. 
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To co-ordinate the work of the agency with that of other 
agencies toward a broad community plan of total service. 
This co-ordination can be accomplished by inter-agency 
agreements, councils of community agencies, clearing houses, 
and constant contact and work with other agencies in a 
community. 


The local board realized, also as a result of this 
study, its responsibility in interpretation of child 
welfare and child-caring programs, not only within 
its community but within the entire state. As an 
example of this, the local board (and the State 
Standards Committee as a whole) insisted that insti- 
tutions placing children and public agencies plac- 
ing children meet the same standards as the private 
agencies. These recommendations were approved by 
the Commissioner of Welfare and the Tennessee 
Commission on Children. At the present time, there 
is legislation pending in the Tennessee Legislature to 
make this legal and mandatory. 

As a tangible result of this study, the Knoxville 
Children’s Bureau was the first child-placing agency 
in the state to be licensed under the new licensing and 
standards program. The board is proud of this accom- 
plishment and rightfully so. The following quotation 
is from the January issue of the “Tennessee Public 
Welfare Record” and expresses the attitude of the 
entire Board of Directors of the Knoxville Children’s 
Bureau. 

“Clyde O. Carpenter, Jr., Chairman of the Board 
of the Children’s Bureau in Knoxville, added a high- 
light of interest when he told of Miss Rowland’s 
study of his agency as a test case, applying the new 
standards. Both he and the executive of the agency, 
Miss Beatrice L. Garrett, were most enthusiastic 
over the results and presented a graphic picture of the 
kind of co-operation the agencies can give which will 
improve their services and be of greatest benefit to 
their organizations and the children with whom they 
work.” 

It is the consensus of the Board of Directors of the 
Knoxville Children’s Bureau that while this report 
and study involved hundreds of hours of work that 
each has benefited as an individual, and that the 
agency benefited more from this one project than any 
other during the past year. 


* 
NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


Allowances for Children in Foster Care 


THE Jewish Children’s Bureau of Cleveland has 
recently revised its schedule of allowances for its 
children, those in the institution, Bellefaire, and those 
in foster homes. The revisions were prepared by a 
joint committee of staff and foster parents. 
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The allowances differ for different age groups with 
respect to items included and amounts allowed to 
cover each item. A footnote explains that: 














“In setting up the above schedule of weekly al- 
lowances for children of various age groups, two 
major questions were kept in mind: (1) how can 
children best be helped to develop a sense of re- 
sponsibility where money is concerned; and (2) 
how and at what point can and should the areas of 
responsibility be increased. It was in relation to 









































point No. 2 that the recommendation was made 





that youngsters in the 16-18 year group be given 
responsibility for planning for their haircuts and 
current dry cleaning. The allowances to boys in 

















this age group have been increased accordingly by 
35 cents per week for haircuts and 25 cents per 
week for dry cleaning. The allowances for girls do 
not include haircuts. It is suggested that this plan 
be evaluated at the end of six months so that its 
practicality may be assessed.” 












































The items covered are transportation to school; 
school supplies; personal hygiene; recreation; sweets; 
contributions; advancement. 











The total weekly allowances vary from 30 cents to 






























































$3.20: 

PRON i irene adennxcaueues $0.30 
Ee ee 60 
ne Rt POS i ec ndindiess cones 85 
ONG Re PONS is cc div cewdsatdanuddeewes $1.70 
ee ee ee ee 1.80 
Not Working— Boys 14-16 years........... 2.60 
Not Working—Girls 14-16 years........... 2.60 
Not Working— Boys 16-18 years........... 3.20 
Not Working—Girls 16-18 years........... 2.85 








Recognition is taken of the earnings of children 
over 14 years of age. The agency supplements these 
earnings, permitting these children to have allowances 
up to $6.00 per week with the amount of supplemen- 
tation determined by the child’s need as well as by his 
earnings. A child who earns more than $6.00 per week 
is expected to assume some responsibility for his 
clothing and even part of his board if his earnings 
make that possible. 


















































The report goes on to evaluate each item, using 
changing needs of children at each age level as the 
point of reference. It lists, for instance: 

















Recreation 6-8 Age Group 
Movies; carfare for trips; magazines; dime-store 
toys; ‘““box-top offers.” 




















Recreation 14-16 Age Group 
Movies; date expenses; records; school or club 
parties; sport events; between-meal eating. 
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Contributions 6-8 Age Group 
Sunday school; school dues; Red Cross; Commu- 
nity Fund; Jewish Welfare; family gifts; cards. 
Contributions 14-18 Age Group 

High school papers; clubs; gifts; contributions. 

This report indicates further the items that foster 
parents are expected to provide and those for which 
the agency assumes responsibility. These are as fol- 
lows: 

Foster family or Institution provides: Toothpaste; 
shampoos; soaps; Kleenex; normal medicine 
cabinet supplies; school lunches from board pay- 
ments. 

The agency gives cash allowances to cover the fol- 
lowing: Dry cleaning (for 16—18-year-olds, 25 
cents per week is included in allowance for cur- 
rent dry cleaning. Agency remains responsible 
for seasonal cleaning); shoe repairs; haircuts (for 
boys only once in three weeks); school expenses 
such as books, workbooks; expenses for special 
courses, such as sewing, manual training, etc. 


We will be glad to make available a copy of the 
schedule giving all the listings and explanations. 


Eastern Regional Conference 


THe Eastern Regional Conference of the League, 
scheduled to be held in Baltimore February 8, 9 and 
10, was canceled by majority vote. The Conference 
Committee said: “The attitudes expressed at this 
meeting indicated that the success of the proposed 
Conference would be seriously jeopardized if it were 
held in Baltimore at this time.” 

The meetings were canceled after many protests 
had been received about the refusal of Baltimore 
hotels to give equal accommodations to white and 
Negro delegates. The Conference hotel said it would 
allow Negro delegates to attend meetings in the hotel, 
including luncheon and dinner sessions, but would 


not permit them to have overnight accommodations 
or breakfast in the hostelry. 


WHAT THE CHILDREN’S AGENCY SHOULD 
EXPECT FROM THE JUVENILE COURT 


(Continued from page 9) 


mother would have lacked the capacity to give a 
valid consent after parental rights had been termi- 
nated in the Juvenile Court proceeding. 

The outcome in this case was extremely unfortu- 
nate for the child who had to be uprooted from his 
adoptive home, but the decision was right. I mention 
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this only to reinforce my point that children’s rights 
in Juvenile Court proceedings (and also in adoption 
proceedings in whatever court handles adoption 
cases) can only be adequately protected if the court, 
among other things, proceeds according to law. As 
I said earlier, Juvenile Courts do have some latitude, 
but not in matters vital to their establishing valid 
jurisdiction. Often agency workers do not appreciate 
this point and may be impatient with a court which 
does proceed with great care. There are also, unfor- 
tunately, some courts which do not have proper 
regard for the laws from which their authority stems; 
when they are careless in such matters, they are fail- 
ing in the discharge of their responsibility to the child 
or children involved. 


Confusion Around Custody 


The third point I want to stress deals with the 
working relationship between a court which has made 
an adjudication of dependency or neglect and has 
awarded custody to an agency, and the agency to 
which custody has been awarded. There is often great 
confusion as to the respective duties of the court and 
the agency in such a situation. That is very apt to 
happen if there is lack of clarity as to the fact that 
the agency is not a part of the court. Partly it may 
come from honest confusion as to the meaning of the 
terms “continuing jurisdiction” and “custody.” 
Courts vary widely in their interpretation of what it 
is that they delegate to an agency when they award 
it legal custody of a child. 

The confusion usually does not arise when parental 
rights have been terminated and complete, or what is 
frequently called ‘permanent,’ custody has been 
given to an agency. Such custody as gives the agency 
the power to place a child for adoption and give a 
legal consent to its adoption usually terminates the 
court’s jurisdiction, since it has given to the agency 
everything the court could possibly have to give, and 
has by its order placed the agency in loco parentis. 
For the court to act again in behalf of that child 
would then be possible only upon a new petition. This 
seems a logical and reasonable view, but it is not uni- 
formly held. In one Juvenile Court with which I have 
worked, it is customary for the court to commit a 
child to an agency with power to place it for adoption, 
but the words “subject to the approval of the court” 
are added in the order. In other words, that court 
does not terminate its jurisdiction, but specifically 
retains control to the point that the agency must sub- 
mit its plan for an adoptive placement to the court 
and obtain written approval before a placement can 
actually be made. 

It is, however, with respect to children in those 
situations in which parental rights are not termi- 
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nated, and in which the child is committed into the 
custody of an agency for purposes of foster care but 
not adoption, that the greatest confusion is found as 
to the respective duties of court and agency. This 
type of custody is frequently described as “temporary 
custody,” and the court does have continuing juris- 
diction. Some courts feel that their obligation extends 
to the point that it is proper for the court, or its pro- 
bation officers, to supervise and direct, even dictate 
to the agency how it shall discharge its obligation to 
the child. Let me tell you about the situation in one 
urban community in which the court takes that view. 
In that community the Juvenile Court and the chil- 
dren’s agency were for many years so closely identi- 
fied that they were in effect one agency. In recent 
years, under new direction, the agency has been try- 
ing to withdraw from its position as an arm of the 
court and has been attempting to define its proper 
place as a private agency in the community’s scheme 
of social services. The court sincerely believes that it 
has immediate and active responsibility for children 
it has declared to be dependent or neglected, even 
after custody has been given to the agency. Cases are 
continued on the court’s calendar at very short inter- 
vals, for the agency to “report” to the court. The 
agency has to keep the court apprised at all times of 
the child’s whereabouts. The probation officers feel 
that they have a right to visit in the agency’s foster 
homes, and sometimes do so. The probation officers 
frequently continue to deal with the parents. The 
result is not only confusing to the point of impeding 
best service to the clients, it is also tremendously ex- 
pensive duplication of services. 

On the other hand, there are many Juvenile Courts 
which take quite a different position from the one 
just mentioned. Many courts, while they accept as 
theirs the ultimate responsibility for children they 
have determined to be neglected or dependent, are 
willing to and actually do delegate responsibility for 
planning for a child’s care to the agency to which 
custody has been awarded. This implies that the 
court has confidence in the integrity and competency 
of the agencies to which it commits children. If the 
court does not have such confidence in the agencies, 
then an acute problem of community planning is 
obvious. The cure for that situation cannot be found 
in the court’s undertaking to direct and control the 
agency in the discharge of its duties. 


Definition of Jurisdiction 

I offer the view that just as judicial decisions 
should be made by the courts, so administrative de- 
cisions should be made by the children’s agencies to 
which the courts commit children, and that the best 
service to clients is given when these lines of responsi- 
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bility are understood and respected. It may help to 
clarify this point if we look to Webster for a definition 
of the word “jurisdiction.” The appropriate part of 
the definition is as follows: “The legal power, right, 
or authority to hear and determine a cause or causes; 
power to exercise judicial authority whether in civil 
or criminal matters; legal power to interpret and ad- 
minister the law in the premises.” The continuing 
jurisdiction of a Juvenile Court may therefore be 
interpreted, as it is by many courts, as a residual re- 
sponsibility. Custody orders are properly subject to 
review from time to time. I believe that a court has 
a right to expect, at reasonable intervals, an account- 
ing from the agency as to its services to a child 
whose custody is held through a court order. 
The court should always be available to reopen 
a case, for further judicial determination, at the 
request of the agency or the child’s parents or others 
interested. 

This discussion would be incomplete without at 
least some mention of a fourth major point, dealing 
with the respective functions of Juvenile Courts and 
children’s agencies as to direct foster care services 
and as to protective services. I have stressed the view 
that the primary function of Juvenile Courts is a 
judicial one. It is, however, a familiar story that 
Juvenile Courts have been forced in many com- 
munities, for lack of sufficient agency resources, into 
various nonjudicial responsibilities. One such non- 
judicial function is that of offering, under its own 
auspices, a foster care program. Another service 
sometimes considered a function of the Juvenile 
Courts is that of protection of children believed to be 
subjected to some condition of neglect in their own 
homes such as to warrant intervention in their behalf. 
Many authorities, however, have questioned how 
adequately an institution which is primarily judicial 
in its functions can operate in a direct-care or service 
area. With the extension of child welfare services it 
has been possible for administrative agencies to a 
considerable extent to relieve the courts of the neces- 
sity for carrying what Dr. Thomas Eliot some years 
ago described as “incongruous functions.” In many 
communities the services of the children’s agencies 
have been made available to the courts to assist them 
in providing both foster care and protective services. 
Some communities have gone further and the chil- 
dren’s agencies provide foster care on a voluntary 
basis where no custody action is needed, and also pro- 
tective services upon community referrals as well as 
at the request of the courts. Whatever the particular 
pattern agreed upon, experience has shown that with 
sufficiently skilled casework services, many neglectful 
parents can be helped to change without resort to 
court action. 
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There is no single pattern—no final right and 
wrong in this matter, or if there is we have not yet 
iound it. Different plans seem to yield equally good 
results. What is important is that every community 
find a way of discharging its obligations to children 
as effectively and efficiently as is possible, making 
best use of its Juvenile Courts and its social agencies, 
and that that method be developed through a re- 
sponsible, thoughtful, co-operative process. 


FOSTER FAMILY DAY CARE 


With the increased call for women in industry, the care of children 
under three years of age and some troubled children over three becomes 
a real problem. Some parents are looking to foster family day care as 
the answer. What practices specific to the administration of a foster 
family day care program supplementary to a day care center does an 
agency need to consider? We have asked one of our day care centers to 
answer a few of the questions raised most frequently. 


Tue boarding home program supplements the serv- 
ices of our nursery center for children between the 
ages of two and six. Primarily, children under two are 
placed in boarding homes, but for special reasons 
children of any age may be placed in boarding homes. 

The agency has a uniform fee schedule for all 
placements. The fee is $10 a week for five days’ care. 
This service includes a morning juice period, noon 
lunch, and afternoon snack after nap time. 

We use an individual budgeting procedure to 
determine what parents can afford to pay. Our policy 
is to consider all reasonable expenses consistent with 
the family’s normal standard of living. We realize 
that in the whole complex area of budgeting this does 
not comprise a very definite answer. In practice, if 
we find that a family’s food expenditure is below any 
reasonable level, we work toward education on ade- 
quate diets. Conversely, if we find there is pretty 
haphazard use of family income, we work toward 
referral to a family agency for budgetary consulta- 
tion. In our experimental period, we have not, at 
least to this point, seen reason to set up rigid scales. 
So far, we are inclined to believe that we have been 
able to preserve natural parents’ feelings of inde- 
pendence best by using the individualized method of 
budgeting. 

Our payment policies are very definite. The natural 
parents make all payments to the agency and the 
agency pays the foster parents weekly by check. We 
operate on the philosophy that if the foster parents 
and natural parents do not have to become involved 
in complications regarding amount of payment, 
promptness of payment, etc., that there can be an 
easier relationship between the two. Our first year’s 
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experience has borne out this attitude. Our foster 
parents are completely secure regarding payment for 
their services; therefore, they can focus on discussion 
of the child and how he is getting along from day to 
day. As for the natural parents, they do not need to 
feel defensive with the foster parents in regard to the 
percentage of the total fee they are paying and they 
know that all financial arrangements are confidential 
with the agency. 

We are budgeted on a basis of subsidizing to the 
maximum of 50 per cent on foster day care. Only for 
emergency temporary reasons are we able to subsi- 
dize to a greater extent. Part of the reasoning behind 
this policy is the question as to whether it is socially 
sound to encourage a mother’s working outside the 
home when she is not benefiting the family finan- 
cially. In our limited experience, we have observed 
that women who have wanted to take jobs with 
insufficient remuneration have tended to be unstable 
women who are confused about their role in relation- 
ship to their families. We have attempted to use 
other agency resources to help those women. Of 
course, in some instances, by offering more than 50 
per cent subsidy we have enabled the family to work 
toward a better all-around adjustment. 

At the present time, we have 26 children placed in 
11 different homes. The homes are licensed for from 
one to four children each. We have a steady flow of 
applications from a good caliber of families. There 
seems to be a reservoir of families interested in chil- 
dren who are willing to provide day care, but who 
would not want to become involved in the more 
extensive responsibilities of full-time care. This fac- 
tor, we are certain, has had much to do with the good 
relationship existing between the natural parents and 
the foster parents—i.e., women interested in this type 
of service, according to our experience, do not tend to 
use day care as an outlet for their own emotional 
deprivations. Our foster mothers have been able to 
supplement the parents’ care rather than substituting 
for it. 

& 


CONFERENCES 


The Central Regional Conference will be held 
March 15, 16, 17, 1951, in Dayton, Ohio. Miss 
Katharine J. Dunn, Supervisor of Casework, Chil- 
dren’s Division, Catholic Charities of the Archdiocese 
of Cincinnati (Dayton Office), is chairman. Head- 
quarters will be the Hotel Biltmore. 


The new South Pacific Regional Conference will be 
held on April 18, 19, 20, 1951, at the Hotel Huntington, 
Pasadena, California. Mrs. Kendal Frost, board mem- 
ber, Child Welfare League of America, is chairman. 
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The Southwest Regional Conference will be held on 
April 26, 27, 28, 1951, at Topeka, Kansas. The chair- 
man is Mr. Anthony DeMarinis, Director, Family 
and Children’s Service, St. Louis, Missouri. Miss 
Marie C. Scott, Executive Director, Kansas Chil- 
dren’s Service League, Topeka, Kansas, is co-chair- 
man. 


The New England Regional Conference will be 
held May 28 and 29, 1951, at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire. Headquarters will be the Hotel Went- 
worth-by-the-Sea. Mr. Robert M. Mulford, General 
Director, Massachusetts Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Children, Boston, is chairman. 


The Midwest Regional Conference will be held at 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin, June 21, 22, 23, 1951. Head- 
quarters will be the Hotel Schroeder. Mr. Fred Delli- 
Quadri, Director, Division of Child Welfare and 
Youth Service, Wisconsin State Department of Pub- 
lic Welfare, is chairman. 


The National Conference of Social Work will be 
held May 13-18, 1951, in Atlantic City. The League’s 
headquarters will be at the Hotel Traymore. The 
program chairman is Miss Janice Bowen, Executive 
Director, Child and Family Service, Portland,Maine. 
The co-chairman is Miss Marie C. Smith, Director, 
Child Welfare Division, Colorado State Department 
of Public Welfare, Denver, Colorado. 


BOOK NOTES 


TELLING THE WELFARE Srory. State Committee on Children and 
Public Welfare of State Charities Aid Association, N. Y. 1950. 
50 cents. 

This excellent little guide to telling the welfare 
story is intended for use by working publicity com- 
mittees set up within the framework of the local 
citizens’ welfare committees of the State Charities 
Aid Association. 

To catch and hold such working groups may seem 
to some disillusioned readers of the guide like putting 
salt on the bird’s tail. The writer (or writers) of the 
manual is aware of the elusiveness of working volun- 
teer publicists, but emphatic in declaring that the 
committee is a must. In boldface capitals, the guide 
states at the outset, “THE IMPORTANT THING 
IS TO CREATE THE COMMITTEE.” Hopefully 
the writer adds (in lower case), ““Remember that in 
every community there are persons who just haven’t 
been asked to do anything.” 

Once the initial problem is solved and the volun- 
teers are ready to go to work, the task is made both 
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easy and interesting by the many practical sugges- 
tions and the clear and precise instructions on what 
to tell and how to present it. Especially helpful is the 
list of 22 questions to be answered in the form of news 
stories, speeches or broadcasts: 

How does the local welfare department determine the kind and 
amount of assistance to be given to an individual or a family? 

Why is cash relief the most efficient method of administering 
home relief? 

How many children were discharged from care by the local 
welfare department last year and what happened to them? 


The questions suggest stories on all phases of a 
welfare department’s work. If the local department 
is able to supply the necessary facts, figures and 
specific examples called for, there should be material 
here to clear away much of the fogginess and the mis- 
conceptions which commonly exist in relation to 
public welfare. 

More than half of the forty-page pamphlet is de- 
voted to newspaper publicity. A number of news- 
paper releases easily adapted to local use are included 
on such topics as relief costs, old age assistance, 
foster home care and adoptions. There is a good brief 
section on radio, after which the guide disposes of 
speeches and other avenues of publicity in terse 
paragraphs or sentences. A useful feature is a listing 
of films and recordings available through the 
S.C.A.A. office. 

Although not many states have citizens’ welfare 
committees following the pattern developed by the 
New York State Charities Aid Association and given 
so much guidance and encouragement as its local 
groups receive, many volunteer groups exist under 
various names and auspices to help in the main- 
tenance of high standards and adequate welfare 
services. Such groups are the best possible spokes- 
men and the best critics of public officials. 

The manual Te//ing the IVelfare Story sees the 
committees as speaking for the welfare commissioner 
while still maintaining their independent viewpoints. 
Certainly, their usefulness must lie in a close relation 
to the staff of the welfare department and a willing- 
ness on the part of the staff to give time and attention 
to providing the source material for publicity. 


Mary Swain RoutzaHn 
Faculty, New York School of Social Work 


Foop anp Nutrition For Institutions, by Margaret M. Walsh, 
Dietitian, Welfare Federation of Cleveland. 1950. 190 pp. $2.00. 
Anyone in charge of food service in institutions, 

schools, or camps, especially if not trained for such 

responsibility, will welcome this manual. The author 
knows the problems met in providing institutional 
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dietaries, and the information and suggestions she 
gives are of practical use as well as up to date and 
comprehensive in scope. The manual has sections on 
Meal Planning, Marketing, Food Preparation, 
Normal Food Needs, Menu Suggestions and Recipes 
with Amounts for Serving Fifty, Camp Cookery and 
Camp Cook-outs, Sanitation, Equipment and Lay- 
out. A bibliography covering these subjects is also 
given. 

The topics included in the section on meal planning 
illustrate the extent of the information given in the 
manual. This chapter discusses the art of meal plan- 
ning and points up the various factors to be con- 
sidered in planning meals, such as nutritional needs, 
the importance to groups of food which is attractive 
and satisfying, the amount of money provided for 
food, and the personnel and kitchen facilities avail- 
able. Suggestions on meal service are given, and 
methods are indicated for promoting good eating 
habits in children and adults. 

The section also includes the following guides for 
planning meals adequate for meeting normal nutri- 
tional needs: the U. S. Department of Agriculture’s 
Master Food Plan at Low Cost and Master Food 
Plan at Moderate Cost; a suggested menu pattern; 
and suggested menus for school-age children and for 
the aged. A form suitable for recording menus is also 
included. 

The chapter on marketing will be of special value 
to anyone untrained or inexperienced in large-quan- 
tity buying. Factors affecting food costs are indi- 
cated, and specific advice is given in regard to pur- 
chasing foods in the various groups. A set of charts 
shows the cuts of meat available and suggests 
appropriate methods for cooking them. Included also 
in this chapter is a useful table giving the compara- 
tive weights and amounts of 100 fresh and bulk foods. 

A detailed table of contents and a recipe index are 
convenient aids for those using the manual. 


AcNnEs B. PETERSON, 
Nutritionist, Advisory Service to Children’s Institutions, 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund, Chicago 


Goinc To Camp—A Guide to Good Company, by Helen L. Beck. 
Stephen Daye Press, N. Y. 1950. $1.95. 


The idea behind Going To Camp, by Helen L. Beck, 
is a sound one. The book is an attempt to tell a child 
in simple language how to prepare for camp and what 
to expect after he gets there. It is written primarily 
for children attending an all-summer camp, but 
might well be useful for youngsters who are going 
for just a month. It should give an excellent start to 
children of seven through eleven or twelve who have 
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never been to camp before. 


travel tolders before taking a trip, most children like 
to know what to expect from a vacation away from 


home. 


As adults enjoy reading 





children for a camp experience, however, and with 
suitable adaptations might be helpful. 


The illustrations are delightful and there is no 


question but what the author knows both camps and 


One of the lessons we have learned is the impor- — children. It is quite possible that young counselors 


tance of preparing children in full detail for new 
experiences, particularly when a 


that is different in too many ways from the ordinary 


philanthropic camp to be particularly useful to most 


welfare agencies. It suggests a 


way of preparing 


CLASSIFIED AD SERVICE 


Executice Secretary, 


might pick up some suggestions and would enjoy the 
separation from book as much as children. It can well be recom- 
home is involved. Going to Camp describes a setting mended to families, 


parents included, where the 


children are going to a private camp. 


k.iLEANOR Hos_ey, 
The Day Nursery Association of Cleveland 


Insertion of five lines of six words each is made at the minimum rate of $2.50. For each 
additional line, or a fraction thereof, the charge is 50 cents. Closing date is the eighth of the 


SUPERVISOR AND CASEWORKER 
Children’s Home Society of Florida. Su- 
pervisor, in Miami office, graduate of ac- 
credited school, experienced in adoption. 
Salary range $4000-$5000, according to 
experience. Caseworker, Jacksonville ot- 
fice. Salary range $2950-$3950. Write to 
Helen D. Cole, 1649 Osceola St., Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 


ADOPTION WORKER. Graduate train- 
ing and experience, for private state-wide 
child-placing ageney. lowa Children’s 
Home Society, 206 Savs. & Loan Bldz., 
Des Moines a lowa, 


CASEWORKER tor child) placement 
ageney. ‘Trained. Experience with foster 
care, unwed parents and adoptions pre- 
terred. CWLA member. Consulting psy- 
chiatrist. Close supervision and limited 
load. Student unit. Salary range $2700 
#3900, Children’s Bureau, 225 N. Jefter- 
son St., Dayton, Ohio. 


CASEWORKER with graduate training 
tor well-established day care agency with 
provisional CWA) membership. Chal- 
lenging opportunity for someone inter- 
ested in growth of nursery and foster day 
care program. Salary commensurate with 
qualifications. Children’s Day Care Asso- 
ciation, $15 West Jefferson, Fort Wayne 2, 
Ind. 


CASEWORKER with graduste training, 
for small nonsectarian institution giving 
care to school-age children. Salary range 
$2°00-$3600. Good personnel practices, 
member Child Welfare League. Write 
Children’s Home, 200 Todd's Lane, Wil- 
mington, Del. 


DISTRICT CONSULTANTS and child 
welfare workers with full graduate train- 
ing and experience for expanding program 
int rural state. Write Child Welfare Direc 
tor, Department of Public Assistance, 
Box 1189, Boise, Idaho. 
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month prior to the month of issue. A check should accompany the order. 


PROFESSIONALLY TRAINED CASE- 
WORKER for progressive Baptist chil- 
dren’s institution in Chicago area. Salary 
range $3300-$3600. Excellent personnel 
practices. Provisional member CWA, 
Write L. B. Snider, Executive Director, 
Box 117, Lake Villa, Hl. 


CASEWORKER for large, well-estab- 
lished progressive agency for the blind, 
with professionally staffed multiple service 
program and workshops. Qualifications 
include degree from accredited school of 
social work and minimum three years’ 
successtul experience in social agency of 
recognized standing. Applicants whose 
experience includes work with the blind 
will be given preference. Good salary. 
Write Mrs. Ruth G. Baldwin, Director of 
Social Services, Pittsburgh Branch, Penn- 
sylvania Association for the Blind, 308 
South Craig St., Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 


ADOPTION AGENCY has casework 
openings in Arlington (adjacent to Wash- 
ington) and Richmond to work with un- 
married mothers, also position in Roanoke 
(Blue Ridge country) to work with child- 
less couples regarding adoption. Good 
supervision and personnel practices. Salary 
tor worker with | vear training $2400. 
P2880; full training, $2640-$3540, accord- 
ing to experience. Scholarship opportuni- 
ties available for further training. Prelim- 
inary inquiries are welcomed. Write to 
Miss Lois Benedict, Director of Case- 
work, Children’s Home Society of Vir- 
ginia, Box 554, Richmond 4, Va. 


CASEWORKERS, particularly those ex- 
perienced in adoption service and tamily 
casework, will find real opportunity in 
recently reorganized multiple service pro- 
gram, psychiatric consultation. Reason- 
able caseloads and good personnel prac 
tices. Salary in accord with experience. 
Family and Childre ns Service, 410 Liberty 
Ave., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 





CASEWORK openings are expected this 
spring and summer for professionally 
trained caseworkers in private, non-sec- 
tarian Children’s Agency providing adop- 
tion, boarding home and group living 
services. Excellent supervision, reasonable 
case loads, good personnel practices with 
salary range to $4000 commensurate with 
qualifications. Real opportunities for ad- 
vancement. Student training center. 
Beautiful city with unusual cultural ad- 
vantages. For full information regarding 
agency and community write Children’s 
Services of Connecticut, 1680 Albany 
Ave., Hartford 5, Conn. 


CASEWORKER for private, state-wide 
agency in field of child care and place- 
ment. Prefer person with advisory ability 
and some experience with adolescents. 
Salary commensurate with training and 
experience. Agency known as friendly and 
highly regarded. Social Security and John 
Hancock plans. Nebraska Children’s Home 
Society, 3549 Fontenelle Blvd., Omaha 4, 
Neb. 


DIRECTOR OF CASEWORK for agency 
ottering child welfare services. Professional 
staff of 14 workers. Good personnel and 
protessional standards. Salary in line with 
qualifications. Write giving full details of 
background to George Westby, Executive 
Director, Lutheran Welfare Society of 
lowa, 423 Grand Ave., Des Moines 9, 
lowa. 


CASEWORKER AND SUPERVISOR 

Skills in child welfare an advantage. Mul 
tiple service agency. Provisional member 
ot CWLA and member of FSAA. Psychi- 
atric consultation, student program, excel- 
lent help in developing supervisory skills 
available. Salary in accord with training 
and experience. An opportunity to par- 


ticipate in the continuing development of 


agency program. Write Family and Chil 


dren’s Bureau, 337 South High Str., 


Columbus 15, Ohio. 


[19] 
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In the light of the findings of its recent study of guardianship policies in selected areas in six 


of children*: 


Dr. Herman E. Hitcesor, Albany, N. Y. 


states. the U.S. Children’s Bureau makes the following recommendations with respect to 


sound legislation and its greater utilization for the guardianship of the person and the property 


Guardianship of the Person 


\ special court: proceeding should be established to consider a child's need for guardianship of 
the person separately from his need for guardianship of the estate. 


‘The special court proceeding for the appointment of the guardian of the person should be avail- 
able in behalf of the child whose parents are dead or who is otherwise deprived of parental care 
and protection. 


The proceeding for the appointment of the guardian of the person should be conducted in a court 
of general jurisdiction in children’s cases. 


The court conducting the proceeding for the appointment of the guardian of the person should 


have social services available to it. 





Guardianship of the Estate 


The guardian of the person should be entitled to act for the child when the child’s whole estate 
is valued at $500 or less in lump sum or consists of monthly money payments of S50 or less. 


When a child is entitled to receive assets valued at more than $500 in lump sum or more than 
$50 in monthly payments. this facet should be reported to the local court of jurisdiction for such 
action as it deems appropriate: in the event that no problem of management of the estate is 
found present. the court should permit the guardian of the person of the child to act for the 
child. without the necessity of appointing that individual or ageney as guardian of the estate. 


The power of appointing the guardian of the estate should be vested in a court of general juris- 


diction in estate matters. 


The court appointing the guardian of the estate should have social services available to it. 





* From an article by Alice Scott Hyatt. “Guardianship of Children.” in the Social Security Bulletin, Jan.-Feb.. 1950. 
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